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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LEsLie’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons. 





How War Is Declared. 


ILL our super-heated and more or less bellig- 

erent fellow-citizens bear with us a moment 

while we calmly remind them that war be- 

tween this country and any other country 
cannot be declared at all in newspaper-offices, and not even 
by the authorities at Washington, without a course of pro- 
cedure more or less dignified in its nature and more or less 
protracted in its duration. When men are in a fighting 
mood and the blood is hot it is hard to hold them back, and 
delays at such times are particularly exasperating, as every 
one knows who has felt that way; but when nations are 
about to engage in bloodshed and mutual destruction, both 
national and international law require that certain for- 
malities shall be observed before the fight can be declar- 
ed on. 

It is true that during our Christian era a great many 
wars between civilized nations have begun without an- 
nouncements by either party or any formal declarations. 
Such was the case with the invasion of the Great Armada, 
the Seven Years’ War between England and France, and 
the war that Gustavus Adolphus waged against Prussia. 
But such proceedings are not in good form, and all inter- 
national jurists condemn them. The ancient Romans were 
very punctilious in this matter, and it was their custom to 
serve an enemy with notice of proposed war three-and- 
thirty days before hostilities actually began. As a final 
announcement a bloody lance was thrown across the bor- 
der of the hostile territory. If this territory were too far 
distant to make that ceremony convenient the lance was 
thrown from a pillar near the Temple cf Bellona, at Rome. 
Through the Middle Ages it was the cu;tom to declare war 
by sending out heralds or other messengers to the courts 
of the hostile nations. The Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles IV., in 1356, expressly forbade the invasion of the 
territory of others unless the intent had been made known 
to the adversary in person at least three days in advance. 

In Great Britain and most other monarchical govern- 


ments the power to declare war is the exclusive preroga-. 


tive of the crown. But in this country, when it is decided 
that we have a casus belli on our hands and that war must 
or ought to be made, it is necessary to begin proceedings 
in accordance with that clause in the Federal Constitution 
which stipulates that the sole power to declare war rests in 
Congress. The President may recommend it, or even urge 
it, as he has done on two occasions in our history, but Con- 
gress must agree with him and pass the enabling act before 
a state of war can exist. And in this necessary action of 
the Federal Legislature lie unlimited possibilities of un- 
limited Peffers and Joneses and other six-day orators put- 
ting off the opening of hostilities for an indefinite period. 

In the matter of war with other nations we have only 
two precedents to go upon, the war with England in 1812 
and the war with Mexico in 1846, and for certain reasons 
neither of these is very helpful for present guidance. 
Looking back upon it now, the American people of to-day 
are unanimous in the conviction that the War of 1812 was 
perfectly justifiable, and the only wonder is that the Amer- 
ican people of that day endured the studied insults and 
outrageous conduct of the English on land and sea as long 
as they did without striking back. But clear and good as 
the provocation for that war seems to us now, it did not 
seem so to all the people then. The question whether war 
with England should be declared was made a party issue 
between the Federalists, led by Randolph, and the Repub- 
licans, led by Clay, the former declaring that peace ought 
to be maintained at almost any price, and the latter insist- 
ing that not a day ought to be lost in avenging the wrongs 
which America had suffered at the hands of England. 
There was a fierce and acrimonious debate on the subject, 
lasting through the whole session of 1811-12, and the act 
declaring war was passed finally by the lower house with a 
majority of only thirty votes, and afterward in the Senate 
by a majority of only six. The ‘ war-hawks,” as they 
were called, were mostly Southern men, while New Eng- 
land and New York were the ‘‘ hot-beds” of the peace- 
makers. 

In the case of the Mexican War matters moved more 
rapidly. We are far from being unanimous at this time as 
to the necessity or the righteousness of that struggle on 
our part, but the people then were practically unanimous 
in support of it, or at least their representatives in Con- 
gress were, and when President Polk sent in his message 
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declaring that a state of war already existed, Congress 
promptly acquiesced and at once provided the men and the 
money to carry it on. In less than ten days after the 
President had spoken, troops were on their way to the Rio 


Grande. 
But after the deliberative and legislative stage of pro- 
ceedings is over and war has been actually declared by act 


of Congress there are certain observances enjoined upon us 
by international law which would prevent our pouncing 
forthwith upon the Vizeaya, if it were in the harbor at 
that time, or doing violence to the first body of Spaniards 
who fellin our way. One of the darkest deeds set down 
to the credit of Napoleon is that, upon the rupture with 
England after the Peace of Amiens, he ordered the imme- 
diate arrest of all Englishmen then in France between six- 
teen and sixty years of age, and kept most of them impris 
oned for more than ten years. Even the Turks feel com- 
pelled to do better than that in these times, for on the out- 
break of the late war with Greece they gave all the Greeks 
on Turkish territory thirty days to get beyond their reach 
if they could. The exact number of days of grace to be 
given to an enemy under such circumstances does not ap- 
pear to be fixed by any law, but the period must be long 
enough to give every one a fair cbance to look out for him- 
self. The ambassadors and other resident officials of the 
opposing nation must be given official notice that their 
room is better than their company, and time to shake off 
our dust from their feet in a dignified way. When all this 
has been done, and the President has issued his proclama- 
tion and his call for men, when the Governors have re- 
sponded, the munitions have been prepared, the equip- 
ments provided, the big guns made ready, the decks 
cleared, then, and not until then, will we be prepared to 
engage in the heroic business of vindicating national honor 
and slaughtering our fellow-men. 


Raise the Wreck. 


MMEDIATELY after the Maine disaster Lesiin’s 
WEEELY said that the first work necessary to be done 
was to raise the wreck. If this can be done, it should 
be done quickly. We want the whole truth. De- 

spite sensational statements of irresponsible newspapers, 
the cause of the explosion at this writing is a mystery, and 
no superficial investigation made under water will clear up 
the case. Judgment predicated on such an examination 
would not be accepted as final and conclusive. The first 
action of Spain, if such a judgment were given, would be 
to appeal for the appointment of an international commis- 
sion of scientific experts to make a daylight examination 
of the wreck. 

It is impossible to believe that the Spanish Bovernment 
would in any way lend its aid ts such a horrible crime as 
the destruction of the Maine, in time of peace, and while 
on a friendly mission to a Spanish harbor. As Senator 
tdmunds says, ‘‘ Spain could not afford to do any such 
thing, for she would forever lose all honor among the na- 
tions of the earth.” The terrific destruction of the upper 
works of the vessel, the upheaval of the deck and its sur- 
roundings, all seem to furnish proof that the explosion oc- 
curred in the vessel rather than underneath it. It is incon- 
ceivable that a torpedo under the vessel could have wrought 
such havoc to deck and superstructure. If it be possible, 
on a quiet night, early in the evening, in a peaceful harbor, 
and despite the presence of armed guards on the lookout, 
to destroy a great war-vessel secretly by means of a tor- 
pedo, then it is a grave question whether we should con- 
tinue to spend millions to build ironclads. It would seem 
wiser to expend this money in constructing torpedoes. 

Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the greatest naval authority 
in the world, does not hesitate to say that there is great 
risk on board of the modern irorclad. He says ‘‘ she ex- 
ists to meet danger, and some risk must necessarily be 
taken.” His advice is that we wait to learn what really 
did happen to the Mazne, or at least what probably hap- 
pened, and then view the facts in the light of at least some 
acquaintance with all the multitudinous conditions which 
a modern ship of war has to satisfy. It is no secret that 
but a few weeks ago the Navy Department appointed a 
board to investigate the danger to our war-ships arising 
from the spontaneous combustion of coal, and that this 
board recommended a radical reconstruction of the coal- 
bunkers of our ironclads. 

Such grave possibilities are involved in the investiga- 
tion of the Maine disaster that the work should not be 
unduly hastened. It must be done thoroughly and scien- 
tifically. The mere testimony of divers will hardly be 
accepted as sufticient. The case requires the testimony of 
experts in explosives, in engineering, and in construction 
work. This obviously cannot be obtained while the wreck 
is sunk in the harbor of Havana. 

The first duty of the government, therefore, is to bring 
the wreck to the surface. We have little doubt that this 
will be done, and in that event the final report of the board 
of inquiry will stand unchallenged. 


A Few Words about Leslie’s Weekly. 


THE managing editor of a leading Boston newspaper, in a let- 
ter to us, says, ‘‘ We compliment you on your enterprise in get- 
ting out the Maine edition of the WEEKLY. It was admirable, 
and it was swift work.” 

The extra Maine edition of LESLIz’s WEEKLY was the first 
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illustrated publication of its character in the field, and the illus- 
trations and letter-press were so timely that it was impossible to 
fill all the orders received. LESLIE’s WEEKLY is the only pub- 
lication of its kind that met the requirements of the situation in 
connection with the Maine disaster. Over 100,000 copies of each 
of our recent issues were printed and sold, and the demands of 
newsdealers were unsatistied. News agents should bear in mind 
that in all such emergencies orders should be sent in as promptly 
as possible. We are under obligations to many news agents for 
kind and appreciative words. A sample letter will be sufficient 
to indicate the favor with which our Maine edition has been 
received: 

THomas H. Pease & Son, BooKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS, 102 

CHURCH STREET, NEw Haven, Connecticut, February 28th, 1898. 

The Arkell Publishing Company, New York; 

DeaAR Sitrs:—As you well know,we have always taken a great inter- 
est in pushing the sales of your publications. Last Thursday we sold 200 
copies of LESLIE’s—gave our whole window to it—and shall sell about 
500 in all, and we think you are deserving of great credit in getting up 
suchapaper. Yourstruly, T. H. Pease & Son (H. E. Sweezey) 

We would be glad to hear from all other newsdealers who 
have done as well, and who are entitled to places on the roll of 
honor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY proposes to give the public what it 
wants. We have promptly dispatched Mr. J. C. Hemment, the 
well-known expert out-door photographer, to Cuba, where he 
and his assistants will remain in the field of operations as long 
as the present excitement continues. Mr. Hemment’s work is 
known to our readers. 

We have also arranged with Mr. Albert Hencke, the writ- 
er and artist, for an exclusive series of illustrated articles from 
that unknown territory to which the eyes of prospectors are 
now eagerly turning —the Copper River region of Alaska. 
Very little is known of this vast section, which is supposed to 
be one of the richest in minerals in the world, and LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY will shortly be prepared to print the first photographs 
ever taken in that far off region. 

Cleveland Moffett, the gifted writer, who has been doing 
special work for LESLIE’s WEEKLY in Turkey, will shortly re- 
turn with the thrilling story of the Armenian massacres, and 
with other matters of startling interest, all of which will be 
finely illustrated. 

Our readers will be glad to know that LESLIE’s WEEKLY was 
never more prosperous and more generally read both in this 
country and in Europe. 


The Plain Truth. 


QUICK to realize public sentiment, ex-Governor David B. Hill 
comes to the front to lead his party against the infamous Ells- 
worth Anti-Newspaper bill. The ex-Governor says that “ no 
honest public man needs to be afraid of the criticisms or witti- 
cisms of the press.” His opposition to the bill is in striking con- 
trast with Mr. Croker’s support of the wretched measure. The 
opposing attitudes of these two men reveal where real leader- 
ship properly belongs, and where the masses of the Democratic 
party in this city believe it still is, viz., with the ex-Governor. 

The consular service of the United States has not much to 
hope for if President McKinley permits Senators to palm off 
upon him the smallest types of politicians as fit representatives 
of our government abroad. The recent appointment of a well- 
known political character from New York, Sol. Berliner, to the 
consulship at Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, was not one of 
the highest fitness and merit. Berliner has been by turns in the 
Tammany and in the Republican folds, and has furnished con- 
siderable amusement to both political parties in New York. 
Perhaps his appointment was intended to furnish additional 
amusement. If that be the case the purpose has been accom- 
plished, but we must enter an earnest protest against this sort 
of performance. 

We think our friends of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union have made a great mistake in trying to in- 
crease their funds by making a business arrangement with the 
proprietors of a certain brand of baking powder, whereby the 
former agree to *‘ use every reasonable and proper effort during 
the year to increase the use and sale of” said article. The Union 
is sadly in need of funds, no doubt, and the baking powder may 
or may not have all the merits ascribed to it, but the advertise- 
ment setting forth the arrangement between the Union and the 
powder company, which stares at us from the pages of several 
newspapers, is not an edifying spectacle. It is proper enough 
for the baking powder people, but not fora temperance organiza- 
tion with the name and prestige of the Union. We would not 
think well of a church or a missionary society that should adopt 
such a method of raising money. The combination is not in 
good taste. It will do harm to the cause, 


It is amusing to hear that certain members of Congress pro- 
pose to investigate Secretary Long’s alleged connection with 
Wall Street operations. It is charged that his recent declara- 
tion, which was purely personal and not official, that ‘‘ any offi- 
cial participation on the part of the Spanish government in the 
Maine disaster was now practically eliminated,” was known to 
certain brokers in time to enable them to profit by the advance 
in stocks which it occasioned, We have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in declaring that Secretary Long is above engaging in such 
disreputable business. We are sorry that we cannot say as 
much for all members of Congress. The connection of some 
of them with stock speculation is notorious, and when certain 
speculating Senators were driven into a corner during the sugar 
trust investigation, they had to take shelter wherever they 
could find it. They found it in the refusal of a leading wit- 
ness, a representative of Moore & Schley, stock brokers, through 
whom the Congressmen operated, to answev pertinent questions. 
It was generally understood that a private wire connected the 
office of Moore & Schley at New York with the Capitol at 
Washington. If the recalcitrant witness had been forced to 
reveal the business that went over this wire in the name of 
members of the Senate, there would have been a sensation not 
second to that which followed the Credit Mobilier disclosures. 
Some of the missing links in the case are being hunted up, and 
when they are discovered we are promised a story of unequaled 
interest to the public as welhas to the firm of Moore & Schley. 
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=THE man who is chiefly responsible for the changed order 
in social affairs at the White House is President McKinley's 
secretary, John Addison 
Porter. Mr. Porter went 
to Washington from his 
home in Connecticut 
having a social standing 
which no official honor 
could improve. His 
knowledge of social mat- 
ters came in play when 
the official winter pro- 
gramme for the White 
House was to be ar- 
ranged, and he framed, 
with the President’s ap- 
proval, the rules which 
have made the official re- 
ceptions more of an en- 
tertainment and less of a 
scramble this year than 
ever before. He was 
fortunate in having so 
excellent a coadjutor as Colonel Bingham, of the army, whose 
service as an attaché at Berlin had given him valuable know]- 
edge of the arrangement of great public functions. Of course 
Mr. Porter’s innovations have raised against him the cry of 
‘* dictator,” and there is quite a tempest in the social teapot at 
the capital. But Mr. Porter is serene in the consciousness that 
he is right ; and being young and rich, and holding a high 
place in the confidence of the President, he can afford to be 
amused at his critics and detractors. 
=Mrs. Marilla M. Riker, the woman who asked to be ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States of Colombia 
(the first application for a dip- 
lomatic position ever made by 
' a woman), is now a candidate 
for Congress from the district 
that includes the city of 
Dover, New Hampshire. Her 
application for the Colombian 
ministry strongly sup- 
ported by ex-Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire. When the 
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was 


President appointed Charles 
Burdett Hart, of West Vir- 
ginia, to the position Mrs. 


Riker sent a playful letter of 
congratulation to her success- 
ful competitor, who chival- 
rously responded in the same 
spirit. Mrs. Riker was the 
first woman in the country to 
attempt to vote, and that was 
done twenty-eight years ago. She has lived to see twenty-six 
States, among which is New Hampshire, adopt partial or full 
suffrage for women, the States of Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Utah being those in which the suffrage is entirely unre- 
She is a Republican, but is no believer in civil service 
reform. ‘If [ were to discuss the subject,” she says, *‘ I would 
take my text from Ist Timothy, 5th chapter, 8th verse : ‘ But 
if any provide not for his own, and especially for those of bis 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.’ If I go to Congress I shall emphatically uphold that 
doctrine.” Five years ago Mrs. Riker was granted permission 
to practice law in New Hampshire, being the first woman law- 
yer in that State. She has also been admitted to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

=The coming to America of the distinguished French critic 
and author, Rene Doumic, literary editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, who is 
now on his way to this 
country on the invitation | 
of the Cercle Frangais of | 
Harvard University, to | 
open the course of lectures 
recently founded by Mr. 
James H. Hyde, of New 
York, is a literary event 
of the first importance. 
Monsieur Doumic, who 
now stands at the head of 
French criticism, has had | 
from the beginning of his | 
not unromantie career an | 
almost uninterrupted rec- | 
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stricted. 


Born in 
Paris, March 7th, 1860, he |” 
was educated at the Ly- Nd 
eée Condorcet, graduat- 
ing with numerous prizes 

in the general competition, among which was that of rhetoric. 
Although he describes himself as belonging neither to a relig- 
ious nor a political party, in his younger days he shared with 
his fellow-students many political enthusiasms, and at the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Sorbonne in 1879, under the adminis- 
tration of Jules Ferry, he startled the dignified assembly in the 
midst of the ceremonies by crying out, ‘* Vive le Roi !” which 
in the early days of the new republic was an exceedingly bold 
thing for even a student to do, though, fortunately, serious con- 
sequences did not result. Continuing his studies, he entered the 
superior normal school in 1879, graduating in 1882 with the first 
prize in the examination for the literary fellowship. His pro- 
ficiency was promptly recognized in his appointment as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the Stanislaus College, in 1883, a position 


ord of success, 
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which he has retained since that time. It is on a vacation from 
his duties of his professorship that he now visits America. His 
activity in critical literary work, outside of his professional 
labors, has been intense, and has resulted in the publication of 
a number of works under bis name, a number really remark- 
able for a man so young. From 1888 to 1894 he was dramatic 
critic of the Moniteur Universel, and since 1894 he has been the 
literary critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes; meantime, he 
has been a frequent contributor to the Frangais, the Corre- 
spondant, the Gaulois, the Revue Bleu, and Journal des De- 
His works comprise eight or ten volumes, dealing with a 
great variety of literary topics. There are two series of 
‘* Studies in French Literature,” ‘‘ Portraits of Authors,” ‘* Writ- 
ers of To-day,” ‘‘ The Younger Writers,” ‘‘ From Scribe to Ib- 
sen” (talks on contemporary plays), with a second volume on 
similar topics; and ‘: Life and Manners Day by Day.” The 
above are all published by Perrin. Through the house of De- 
place he has issued an admirable text-book on the history of 
French literature. Neither the professor's chair nor the pen of 
the critic, however, has absorbed all his time ; for he has been 
called to deliver frequent lectures in Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Geneva, Brussels, Amsterdam, and other principal cities 
of Holland. In recognition of his services to literature he was, 
on July 14th, 1895, decorated with the Legion of Honor. His 
withdrawal from the political and religious controversies, which 
in France are absorbing to a degree unknown in our simpler 
civilization, has arisen not from indifference, but from a desire 
to devote himself to the study of pure literature, without dis- 
tractions. Personal intercourse with so sincere a devotee of 
culture and criticism cannot fail to bring an inspiring influence 
to bear on the literary men of this country and to elevate to 
generous purposes the enthusiasm of the young men who are so 
fortunate as to have the privilege of welcoming him as their 
guest, their guide, philosopher, and friend. 

= Among the first to offer his services in response to the call 
of Lincoln in 1861 was Henry Clark Corbin, then a school- 
teacher in Ohio, now the 
new adjutant-general of 
the United States Army. 
Until 1863 he served as 
lieutenant in the Ohio 
infantry, finally 
commissioned colonel, 
and when his charge was 
mustered out in 1866 he 
was given a command as 
second lieutenant in the 
regular army. Promo- 
tions were rapid, and he 
has now been appointed 
adjutant - general. At 
different times he has 
been brevetted a briga- 
dier-general of volun- 
teers, a major, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel. General 
Corbin’s service has cov- 
ered everything incident to a military career in this country. 
From his enlistment in 1861 to 1877, when he was detailed as 
military attaché to the President, he was constantly in the line 
of duty, and for ten years he was never absent on leave. For 
several years General Corbin saw service in the most arduous 
kind of Indian warfare. He was on the staffs of Generals 
Schofield, Terry, Crooks, Miles, and McCook in their cam- 
paigns. He helped capture Geronimo in Arizona, distinguished 
himself in the Pine Ridge campaigns of 1890 and 1891, and was 
As military attaché to the 
As an or- 


bats. 


was 
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in command against the Moquis. 
President General Corbin showed diplomatic skill. 
ganizer and disciplinarian of large and unassimilated bodies he 
has won a reputation. At the inauguration of Presidents Gar- 
field, Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley, and in the Yorktown 
and the New York centennial celebrations, the dedication of 
the Thomas statue in Washington, and the parade at the dedi- 
cation of General Grant’s tomb, his abilities in this direction 
General Corbin’s comrades are naturally 
It secures the services of a man 


were conspicuous. 
gratified over his appointment. 
fully acquainted with the needs, the possibilities, and the lim- 
itations of the army, who has had a liberal education in civil 
affairs, and who has the confidence and esteem of officers and 
civilians. General Corbin is tall, athletic, and commanding 
His manners are gentle and unassuming, and he keeps his 
friends by his unwavering loyalty and his sterling qualities 
ot manliness. 

=A suggestive incident occurred at the recent Lincoln’s 
birthday dinner of the famous Marquette Club, of Chicago. 
The banquet was a great success. Nothing like it was ever 
before given in the West. It surpassed the McKinley banquet 
of two years ago in attendance, enthusiasm, and in the high 
character of the post-prandial responses, the speeches of Gen 
eral Harrison, Justice Brewer, Bishop Potter, and President 
Canfield being particularly felicitous. General Harrison, of 
course, was the star attraction of the evening. He had been 
suffering from an attack of the ‘* grip,” and had, under the 
advice of his physician, concluded to wire his inability to be 
present, but the committee promised him that he only need 
show his face if he would come. He not only showed his face, 
but delivered a characteristic tribute to Lincoln, beautiful in 
language, most appropriate in sentiment, several of its utter- 
ances evoking a remarkable demonstration. As he arose to re- 
spond to his toast, the 1,200 persons seated at the banquet-tables 
jumped to their feet and gave him salutation with waving hand- 
kerchiefs and cheers. The ovation lasted several minutes before 
he was allowed to begin his speech. His first utterance was an 
expression of thanks to the club for its assurance that he ‘* was 
all right.” This was greeted by yells of ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Harrison for 1900?’ The sparks that seemed to explode 
the magazines of pent-up enthusiasm were his declarations that 
Mr. Lincoln was a President who ‘‘ was not afraid of other 
men’s shadows,” and that he knew how to be “* President in fact 
as well as in name.” As he took his departure from the hall 
about midnight to take the train for Indianapolis, the assem- 
blage again arose, while 1,200 throats made the banquet-hall 
ring with the refrain, ‘‘Good-bye, My Benny, Good-bye,” 
which was changed to ‘ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” as the 


” 
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distinguished Indianian bowed himself out of the room. Con- 
sidering the fact that no campaign is in progress to excite pop- 
ular interest in political issues, the incident was remarkable. 

=The decided improvement in the condition of Secretary 
Alger’s health will be pleasant reading for his many friends 
throughout the coun- 
try. No other Secre- 
tary of War in re- 
cent years has 
brought to the per- 
formance of his du- 
ties greater experi- 
and industry 
than Michigan’s ex- 
He is not 
only one of the most 
industrious, but also 
one of the most pop- 
ular members of 
President McKin- 
ley’s Cabinet. Gen- 
eral Alger has al- 
ways led an active 
life, and his friends 
recently heard with 
regret of his very 
serious illness. He 
and his charming 
family have been a 
distinct addition to 
Washington’s social 
circles, and his 
friends will hope for his speedy restoration to perfect health. 
Perhaps no veteran of the Grand Army is more popular with 
the organization than the present Secretary of War. He served 
long and faithfully in the Civil War, and at its conclusion he 
did not forget his old associates in the army. At every meeting 
of the Grand Army where General Alger appears he is the cen- 
tre of interest, and no one is happier than he. His kindness to 
the old soldiers and his generosity to all who have sought his 
aid have made him among the most popular men in his State, 
and he has carried his popularity with him to Washington. 

=The renewal of public interest in Gladstone, by the reports 
concerning his poor health and alleged longing for death, remind 
us of the multiplied uses made and to be made of his portrait, 
and of the portraits of other ‘‘ people talked about.” Gladstone 
and Tennyson, when anchored off the Isle of Man in 1883, talked 
of the fact that in England poets and literary men were less 
known by face to the people than actors and orators. Gladstone 
said that writers being supposed by the public to live in strict 
seclusion, the public deemed it useless to learn their faces by 
photographs, since the public would never see them. Some one 
remarked in the course of the conversation that a photographer 
had said that the photographs of preachers sell better than those 
of any other literary men. 

=The recent announcement that Mr. George F. Spinney, of 
New York, has become the principal owner of the St. Paul 
(Minnesota) Globe, was 
received with much pleas- 
ure by his many friends 
in journalism. Mr. Spin- 
ney is one of the men of 
mark in 
He began his career in 
the newspaper world asa 
practical printer at the 
age of seventeen, and rose 
step by step until he be- 
came the managing edit- 
or and subsequently part 
proprietor of the New 
York Times. As the Al- 
bany correspondent of 
that and other 
papers he displayed great 
talent, and added much 
to his reputation for industry and integrity. He was born at 
Great Falls, New Hampshire, in 1852, began his newspaper ca- 
reer in Boston, continued it in Brooklyn and New York, and we 
are sure that he will impress his individuality upon the journal- 
ism of the great and growing Northwest. Mr. Spinney was one 
of the first of Mr. Cleveland’s supporters as a Presidential can- 
didate, and has always enjoyed the friendship of the ex-Presi- 
dent. Under his management the Globe will enter upon a new 
era of prosperity. 

=The Klondike boom is responsible for many extr. 
incidents, among which must be included the impen 
parture for the gold-fields 
of J. M. Hagaman, one of 
the early pioneers of Kan- 
sas, now sixty-eight years 
old. He will go with a 
party of prospectors. He 
was born in New York 
State in 1830, went to 
Wisconsin in 1851, worked 
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for some time as a carpen- 
ter, and later engaged in 
the lumber industry at 
Apple River, a tributary 
of the St. Croix. He 
made money, and became 
thoroughly inured to 
“roughing it.” After- 
wards he went to Kansas, 
founded the present city 
of Concordia, 
a lawyer, 
newspaper which still flourishes, and was elected to the Legisla- 
ture. Although he is about seventy, his frame is robust and his 
will strong as ever. This he attributes to his never having 
abused his health, nor put ‘‘ hot and rebellious liquors to his 
blood.” Hr. Hagaman and his party will leave Concordia some 
time in March. 
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HASTENING REPAIRS ON THE LEAKING DRY-DOCK—PERFORATED GATE IN BACKGROUND. THE CRUISER ‘‘ CHICAGO” AWAITING A COMPLETE OVERHAULING, TO COST $1,000,000. 











DRILLING OF NEWLY-ENLISTED SEAMEN. 
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HURRYING REPAIRS ON THE DISPATCH-BOAT ‘‘ DOLPHIN.” APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENT AT THE NAVY-YARD GATE, 


, STIRRING TIMES AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HorrMan & HEDLEY.—{SEE PaGE 166.) 











A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LEsLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of June next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A Steer with a Wooden Leg. 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, March 10th, 1898. 

Editor Leslie’s Weekly :—I can tell you that I have met the 
biggest kicker in the State of Kentucky. Bowling Green claims 
him, and has at present no intention of giving him up. The 
town doesn’t intend to go back on him, and if you should visit 
Bowling Green I will give you a tip not to go too close behind 
him yourself. You would probably find yourself on the horns 
of a dilemma, because Kentucky’s greatest kicker is nothing 





THE STEER WITH A WOODEN LEG, 


more or less than a large-sized steer. And all his kicking is 
done with his off wooden leg. This is a novelty, isn’t it ? 

The king of Kentucky kickers belongs to Mr. Charles E. 
Wright, who keeps a livery, feed, and sale stable on State 
Street, Bowling Green, opposite the Methodist Church. Before 

tShristmas the steer was out on the farm of J. W. Sturgeon, 
when a tree fell on his hind-leg and broke it. Ordinary steers 
would have given up and been shot, but they recognized that 
this was no ordinary steer, and sent off for Dr. John E. Gray, 
who applied ether and took off the leg just below the knee. 
Within three weeks it had all healed up beautifully, and a 
wooden leg was designed and executed with much artistic skill. 
The steer took very kindly to the new arrangement, and, judg- 
ing by the way he walks with it, one would think it grew on 
him naturally, And as for running, he can cover distance very 
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nearly as rapidly as when he had four real hoofs under him 
Mr. Wright kindly gave me a photograph of this phenomenon 
in steers, taken just under the wall of the church opposite the 
stable. They told me the steer must have felt proud of being 
photographed, for that was the only time they ever knew him 
to stand quiet for sixty seconds together with a curious crowd 
around him. Send on the prize for the best commercial travel- 
er’s story. D. 


A Hot Chase. 


Wicuita, Kansas, February 23d, 1898. 

I wAs driving one day in March (I think it was in 1867), from 
Chetopa, Kansas, to Oswego, and was carrying $700 of the 
firm’s collections in a belt around my waist. I was traveling 
for a whiskey house of Kansas City, and collections were prompt 
and heavy, and I often had a fear of encountering some of the 
lawless stragglers, unorganized nomadic remnants of both 
armies, ready to take a man’s life for a few dollars, which in- 
fested the country at that time. 

I left Chetopa at two o’clock in the afternoon, intending to 
drive to Oswego, a distance of fourteen miles, by dark. The 
conversation around the fire at the hotel was not calculated to 
reassure a nervous man, but I assured the landlord, who cau- 
tioned me as I drove off, that I did not have enough money to 
tempt the most desperate highwayman, and that I had no 
nerves. 

Through some unaccountable mental freak, however, there 
rose before me the image of two rough-looking men who were 
loitering about the stables as I left, and who had seemed inter- 
ested in my horses. So strong did the conviction grow on me 
that these men were desperate characters that I began to fancy 
I was being followed, and got up to look through the curtain- 
glass at the back of tie buggy. My fears were well founded, 
for a mile or two back, over the road I had just come, were two 
men on horseback. Of course I could not tell at that distance 
what sort of looking fellows they were, but I laid the whip to 
my horses and started them into a swinging lope. My road lay 
along a stretch of open ground, broken now and then by an 
irregular ravine. It was early in March, and the ground was 
frozen after a thaw, so that my light vehicle bounced and 
swayed as my horses increased their speed, like a ship at sea. 
I unfastened my wrappings and unbuckled the holsters of two 
pistols which I always carried hung to the dasb-board, so that I 
might get at them easily, and then looked back again. 

The men were in swift pursuit, and so near that I now rec- 
ognized them for the two I had seen at the stables. I plied the 
whip again and my horses sprang into a mad gallop. I wasa 
heavy fellow even then, but I was tossed from one side of that 
buggy to the other like a rubber ball. The bare ground on 
either side flew by as if I were on a railroad-train, As we 
swept down into a ravine and up the other side we just 
escaped being upset, but I laid the whip on again, for the town 
of Oswego was barely a couple of miles away. I gave ene more 
look. Yes, my pursuers were the identical two I had feared, 
and were gaining on me. I allowed my team to slacken+their 
pace a little, and got out my pis- 
tols and laid them on the seat 
beside me, and waited for the 
robbers. They did not appear. 
Venturing another look, I saw, 
to my surprise, that they also 
had slackened their speed. 

This was strange. Perhaps, 
after all, they were afraid to hold 
me up so near to town. At any 
rate, I began to breathe more 
freely. As I drove into the main 
street the two men passed me 
with a civil salutation. One of 
them said : ** Well, mister, that’s 
a nervy little team you’re driv- 
ing. You seemed to be having 
a right smart runaway for a 
while. We rid as fast as we 
could, ’lowin’ to help you stop 
‘em, but we see you got ’em 
under hand at last.” 

‘* Who are those men ?” I asked 
of the colored boy who came out 
of the hotel to take my smoking 
horses to the stable. 

“One of ’em is Marse John 
Norton, de sheriff of Labette 
County; turrer one is Mr. Peyton, sar—owns dat printin’-offis 
’cross de street.” H. G. T. 


How the Bishop Saved My Life. 


CuicaGo, ILLINoIs, February 1st.—I was traveling for a 
drug-house in the East, and reached Detroit on a Sunday in 
avery melancholy frame of mind. I was overwhelmed with 
trouble. I had just lost my wife by death; had very little 
money saved, and did not know which way toturn. The more 
I thought of my condition, the more distressed I became. I was 
seized with melancholy, and could find nothing in life that was 
bright or cheering. The more I thought of it the stronger was 
my conclusion that death offered me more than lifo. 


I had an irresistible impulse to commit suicide. It was irre- 
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sistible because I yielded to it, for I did not care what became 
of me. Having made up my mind to end it all, I sat down in 
my room in the hotel on this Sunday and wrote my last letters 
to my friends and my final letter to the firm by which I was 
employed. I had my revolver, which I carried in my satchel. 
I saw that it was well loaded and in good condition to do its 
work, and I resolutely resolved to go to bed that night and kili 
myself. I went down tothe dining-room, ate my supper, and 
started back for my room, as I thought for the last time. 

On the way up-stairs it occurred to me that I ought to go 
to church and hear the last prayers said, and the last sermon 
preached. There was a church not far from the hotel, and the 
bell was ringing for the evening service. I went into the church 
and took a seat. A Methodist bishop, W. Xavier Ninde by 
name, was preaching. Curiously enough, this preacher was 
named in part after the great Jesuit missionary, Father Francis 
Xavier. I knew this because my father was a Roman Catholic, 
and he had spoken of it. During the sermon the bishop spoke 
of suicide, and deplored the fact that any human being should 
ever so far forget himself and his duty to his God as to attempt 
to take his own life. 

It seemed that the sermon was aimed at me, for the bishop 
said that it was possible there was some one in that church that 
night who contemplated suicide. If there was he begged him 
or her to abandon the idea, and to turn away from thoughts of 
self to thoughts of the Creator. I never was more astonished in 
my life. A cold chill crept up my back, the perspiration cov- 
ered my forehead. When the service was finished I went up to 
my room, threw myself on my knees, and vowed that I would 
abandon the thought of self-destruction. I did abandon it, ana 
it never came to my mind again. 

I met Bishop Ninde on the train one day while I was travel- 
ing. I was just leaving the train, and as I passed through I saw 
his venerable face. I suppose he was amazed as I stopped at his 
seat and inquired; ‘‘ Are you Bishop Ninde ?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he. 
‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ you saved my life,” and I passed hurriedly on. 
This was all I could say, because the train was moving out. 
Curiously enough, I met him not long after on another train, 
and then I explained to him the meaning of my words, which 
he told me had astonished him not a little. TRAVELER. 

(Other stories in this competition to appear.) 


The Hon. Perry Belmont 
Says ‘ Yes.’’ 


New York, February 23d, 1898. 

Editor of Leslie's Weekly :—I have your journal of this week, in 
which, among other things, you say: ‘‘ Our ambitious friend, ex-Con- 
gressman Perry Belmont, has written a letter in defense of Senator 
Murphy's vote in favor of the Teller silver resolution. There is one 
question that the people of New York would like to ask Mr. Belmont 
to answer, and we will ask that question in their own, as well as in our 
behalf. That is, ‘If you had been a member of the Senate, Mr. Bel- 
mont, in Senator Murphy's place, wofild you have voted for the Teller 
resolution ? An early reply is requested. Address: LEsLiz’s WEEK- 
Ly, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.”’ 

My answer is “ Yes,” and for the following reasons given in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Gray, of Delaware : 

I think that my record in regard to the monetary policy of this 
country in regard to what is wise and honest and just for the people 
of the United States to enact into law in regard to monetary standards 
is about as well known as anything can be known respecting so hum- 
ble a public career as mine. I read a resolution, Mr. President. that 
states conclusions of fact and law that cannot be gainsaid. The reso- 
lution further says : 

‘** And that to restore toits coinage such silver coins as a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

I undertake to say that that cannot be successfully gainsaid. But, 
Mr. President, we are not concerned, or at least I am not concerned, 
about the rights or the situation in which the bond-holders of the 
United States shall find themselves after they have contracted with 
the government, except that the contract the government has made 
with them shall be kept in letter and in spirit. I believe that parity 
cannot be maintained as this government has pledged itself to main- 
tain it, unless at the Treasury of the United States silver and gold are 
paid out indifferently at the demand of the creditor ; for so soon as 
the government makes a discrimination by withholding what the 
creditor demands on his coin obligation, or upon any demand which 
gives him a right to call for payment on the Treasury of the United 
States, the moment it discriminates and says, ‘I will not pay you in 
the coin you desire,’ that coin is at a premium, and tie parity with 
the other is destroyed. While the bullion value of the silver dollar is 
less than the bullion value of the gold dollar, nothing but absolute in- 
terchangeability will maintain their parity. Mr. President, if this 
resolution attempted to declare for the government of the United 
States a policy, or to alter in any degree the policy which has been 
heretofore pursued in order to preserve this parity, so necessary, in 
my opinion, to the credit and well-being of the country and its people, 
then the situation would be very different, and I should vote against 
it, or against any proposition which embodied or sought to embody 
such a declaration of policy. I do not see how this discussion as to 
the propriety of the free coinage of silver, which has raged here for 
two or three days, has any application to this resolution. It has been 
a factitious and artificial issue that has been raised, not pertinent to 
the matter that the Senate is called upon by its vote to act upon. 
Therefore, I shall vote upon the resolution as it stands without refer- 
ence to most of the arguments that have beenfmade in the debate of 
the past three days. 

The competence of Senator Gray, as a lawyer, to interpret the 
statutes correctly, his perfect knowledge of our financial and mone- 
tary legislation, his fearless and unswerving devotion to our existing 
gold standard, his perfect integrity of character, no one will undertake 
to question. I add to the reasons set forthin the foregoing extracts of 
his speech in the Senate, that the country is pledged to coin and keep 
in the Treasury silver dollars and gold dollars in order to enable the 
public creditor to receive any kind of dollars he prefers, whether they 
be of silver or gold. Very truly yours, PERRY BeELMonr. 


Activity in the Navy Yards. 


UNUSUAL SCENES GROWING OUT OF THE POSSIBILITY OF 
TROUBLE WITH SPAIN. 


Tue Brooklyn Navy Yard shows in its many signs of strenu- 
ous activity a reflection of what is similarly going on at League 
Island, Washington, Norfolk, Newport, and the other naval sta- 
tions and arsenals, The vessels in dry dock fairly swarm with 
workmen, who are making them ready to go tosea. Big guns 
swing in mid-air on vast sky-scraping derricks. Torpedoes, 
shells, small arms, and ammunition are coming in by the car- 
load, The enlisted sailors and marines are seen filing up and 
down the gangways of the old receiving-ship Vermont, or going 
through their manceuvres, to the sound of bugle and drum, on 
the drill-ground at the Cobb Dock. 

At the same time, men and boys between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-five years are flocking to the recruiting-oflice to en- 
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list as seamen, ‘‘ landsmen,” machinists, carpenters, and naval 
apprentices. It speaks well for the patriotic spirit of this com- 
munity that the number of applicants at the Brooklyn office, in 
proportion to the number called for and actually enlisted, was 
as twenty to one. Besides this, letters are pouring in from 
farmers’ sons in the country, offering their services. It is easy 
for the recruiting officers, therefore, in making their selections, 
to secure maximum perfection in all the requirements. These 
requirements, in addition to the careful physical examination, 
The boys who pass are 
immediately sent to the training-ship at Newport. The men 
are quartered in the Vermont, drilled, and held in readiness for 
a call toservice. They are attired in the regulation sailor uni- 
form, and divided into squads, each under command of a petty 
officer, who acts as drill-instructor. 


include American birth or citizenship. 


First they have a gymnas- 
tic ‘‘ setting-up” exercise, then they are marched and drilled 
-in primary evolutions, on land. On the upper gun-deck of the 
Vermont they practice lashing hammocks, packing clothes, and 
other necessary accomplishments of a jack tar. 

The work on the vessels in dry dock is really a part of the 
preparation of the armament for the auxiliary fleet that has 
been in progress for a long time, only it is taking on a spurt 
just now. The dispatch-boat Dolphin looks very trim and ship- 
shape, and is about ready to put to sea. The Atlanta has been 
out of commission and is looking a trifle seedy, but a little 
freshening up will do wonders for her. The cruiser Chicago, 
laid up for extensive alterations and repairs, is the most impor- 
tant vessel at present in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Dismantled 
and unpainted, she is like a prize-fighter en deshabille. She 
would be a sad-looking hulk indeed, but for the formidable 
size, fine lines, and steel-armored strength that her nakedness 
reveals. 


Cross-country Paper-chasing 
in Midwinter. 

AN exhilarating midwinter sport is paper-chasing, or hare- 
and-hounds. It is of English origin, and its world-champions 
are Englishmen. During the past twenty years it has gained 
considerable headway in this country, particularly in the 
vicinity of New York. The original American club was the 
Suburban Harriers, now extinct, but which has been succeeded 
by a number of flourishing organizations, such as the Star, the 
Knickerbocker, the St. George, and the Bartholomew. Mostof 
the general athletic clubs also include paper-chasing in their 
winter programmes, for it is unsurpassed in the Jevelopment 
of hardiness and wind, to say nothing of its keen excitement as 
a sport. 

Two or three fleet and crafty ‘‘ hares,” scantily attired, start 
out ahead with bags filled with scraps of paper, and strike 
across country over the roughest places they can select, gradu- 
ally doubling upon their course so as to get back to the starting- 
point after a run of about seven miles. They scatter paper as 
they go, and upon the meagre trail so made the ‘‘ hounds” fol- 
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OUR WAR-FLEET WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE OF HAVANA.—{READ ‘‘ PREPARATION FOR POSSIBLE WAB.”] 


old, with a salary of forty dollars a month, with prospects of a 
raise, and wants a thousand-dollar policy in some old-line com- 
pany where he can get the best results for the least money. ‘He 
can afford to invest about twenty-five or thirty dollars in an 
annual premium, and has received statements from a number 
of companies. His choice, he says, rests between the New York 
Life and the National Life of Vermont, and his preference is 
the New York Life. He asks if I indorse his preference. I do. 
He also asks what kind of a policy he should take. This depends 
upon ‘‘ W. N. M.’s” circumstances. If a man is inclined to ex- 
travagance, an endowment policy will act in the nature of a 
savings bank. If he is prudent and is able to take care of his 
savings, and seeks only life insurance for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, a straight life policy would be the best. 
“W.L. K.,” of Cleveland, Obio, wants to know if the Mutual 
teserve Fund Life Association of New York charges enough per 
thousand to do a safe business. The Mutual Reserve has lately 
and very sensibly increased its assessments, and I think the 
change has been put on a broad and satisfactory basis. Certain 
inquiries have been made of the company, which no doubt will 





AN EXHILARATING MIDWINTER SPORT. 


low—through b« gs and brambles, over fences, hedges, and rocks, 
across streams and ditches. The hares are not in sight, so the 
hounds have to stick close to the trail, and cannot cut off 
curves and corners as clever, but unprincipled, dogs sometimes 
do in coursing or fox-hunting. They seldom catch the hares, 
but both usually come in a short distance apart, all battered, 
torn, and winded, but triumphant, if they have made the seven- 
mile course within three-quarters of an hour. The average 
time made by first-class harriers, in a cross-country run, is a 
mile in five minutes. 

The photograph here given shows a pack of our hardiest 
harriers, including the redoubtable Kennedy, of the Star, and 
Gabe Hollander, of the Knickerbocker, at full chase in a West- 
chester lane. With snow on the ground and the temperature at 
zero, they appear with arms and legs almost unprotected, and 
always come in perspiring, ready for a cold bath. 


Life Insurance—Queries Answered. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 

So many letters have been received and so much time is 
required to investigate inquiries that I must ask the indulgence 
of the readers of this column for not answering all their ques- 
tions in one issue. 

‘““W, N. M.,” of Clyde, Ohio, says he is twenty-eight years 


be shortly answered, and I shall give my readers the benefit of 
any additional information I may thus obtain. 

‘* Anxious Inquirer,” of Beemer, Nebraska, wants my opin- 
ion as to the feasibility of the plan of insurance offered by the 
Tribe of Ben-Hur. This is a fraternal assessment order organ- 
ized about four years ago in Indiana, ‘‘ Anxious Inquirer” 
wants to know if I think that at his age of twenty-one years this 
association can pay him $2,000 at his death, if he only pays one 

I answer that this 
‘* Anxious Inquirer” 


dollar per month to the expectancy of life. 
obviously depends upon when he may die. 
says that he knows that in all the fraternal and assessment com- 
punies ‘tthe assessments are bound to come up as the old mem- 
bers die off and new members quit coming in,” and he asks if the 
reserve established by the Tribe of Ben-Hur is sufficient to pro- 
vide for all contingencies. The Mutual Reserve of New York, 
the largest and best assessment company of its kind, went 
through an experience which demonstrated that the principle 
upon which it was established was not sound. For years it ap- 
peared as if the rate of assessment of the Mutual Reserve was 
satisfactory and sufficient, and it was ably and successfully de- 
fended. Time proved that the system was a failure, and it has 
now been abandoned and a wise and prudent rate has been 
substituted in its place. Time alone will demonstrate the suc- 
cess or failure of the Tribe of Ben-Hur plan. Judging by expe- 
rience, I have no faith in the perpetuity of the system. 

“‘L. 8.,” of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, and ‘‘ Business Man,” 


of Attica, Indiana, both ask for information regarding the 
Western Mutual Life Association of Chicago. I do not find in 
the annual report of our superintendent of insurance any men- 
tion of this company. If [ could see a form of the policy it 
offers I would be glad to give an opinion. ‘ Business Man” 
asks me to mention my choice among the old-line companies. I 
do not care to single out any company, but a choice can safely 
be made from the three largest, the Equitable, the Mutual, and 
the New York Life. 

* A. U. H.,” of Lahuaina, Maui, Hawaiian Islands, asks for 
information concerning the Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York. This is a stock company which commenced busi- 
ness in 1860. In 1896 its total receipts were over $4,000,000, of 
which it paid about one-half to its policy-holders. Its miscel- 
laneous expenses were over three-quarters of a million. It 
would seem as if the company might be a little more econom- 
ically managed. It has a large surplus well invested, but does 
not compare, in the maguitude of its operations and in the 
amount of its surplus, with the Equitable, the Mutual, or the 


New York Life of this city. 
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Preparation for Possible War. 


Upon the necessarily slow investigation and official report of 
the naval court of inquiry in the Maine affair depends no less 
momentous a question than that of war or peace between Spain 
and the United States. At present, and while the suspense lasts, 
we are in the position of the Texan going to a round-up, who re- 
marked as he buckled on his pistol-belt, ‘‘ I may not need a gun 
—probably sha’n’t. But if I do happen to need one, I'll need it 
very bad!” 

That is just the meaning of the activity at our navy yards, 
arsenals, and recruiting-stations. Preparation for war does not 
necessarily mean that war is about to be declared; its effect may 
be just the reverse. President McKinley and his counselors ob- 
viously must act, not talk, and in their action they are fortu- 
nately above the necessity of playing to the gallery. If any one 
imagines,-however, that the administration of this republic has 
neglected to provide for emergencies that may be now conceived 
of as possible, if not probable, such doubt ought to be dissipated 
by even the most casual glance at the rapid but quiet and unos- 
tentatious concentration of the North Atlantic Squadron, under 
Admiral Sicard, within easy call of Havana. The admirable 
facility with which this concentration was accomplished is illus- 
trated on this page of this issue upon the outline map, which 
indicates the dispatching of the different vessels from convenient 
points on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, and 
the Bahama Islands, with a common rendezvous at Key West 
and the Dry Tortugas. 

Matched against the Spanish naval demonstration which is 
expected to ensue upon the arrival of the Vizcaya in Cuban 
waters, we have already on the spot a fleet including the mighty 
battle ships Jowa, Massachusetts, and Indiana ; the Texas, sis- 
ter ship to the Maine ; the armored cruisers New York, Brook- 
lyn, Marblehead, and Montgomery ; the Vesuvius dynamite 
cruiser ; the torpedo- and gun-boats, and the several monitors 
stationed along our coast, with their prows pointed southward, 
This fleet, to say nothing of the vessels fitting out at League 
Island, Brooklyn, and elsewhere, is the finest and most power- 
ful that ever carried the stars and stripes into any clime. It is 
equipped with tried officers and men, modern engines, guns, and 
ammunition. 

The best naval strength which Spain could bring immediately 
for the defense of Havana, in case of menace or blockade by the 
United States, would probably consist of two battle-ships, four 
cruisers of the larger type, and a dozen or so of smaller craft— 
none, it is believed, in first-class condition, nor adequately armed 
and manned. The land defenses of Havana, and ber harbor— 
entrance fortifications—Morro Castle, Cabanas and Punta fort- 
ress—are mostly of stone and earth embankments mounted with 
huge but obsolete guns, which according to expert opinion could 
not offer serious resistance to our modern engines of war. 

Altogether, the more apparent becomes our readiness to strike, 
the more remote seems the prospect of a fight. If matters do 
come to that crisis—as they must very soon if at all—the result 
will be, as a soldier would expressit, ‘‘ Magnificent, but not war,” 
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Joaquin Miller Frozen In. 


His Trip TO Dawson City, AND His Poetic DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LATTER—HE MOURNS FOR SUNNY CALIFORNIA. 


JuLY 25th, 1897, Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, 
started for Dawson. He reached the Klondike in twenty-two 
days, ahead of all competitors. He crossed the Chilkoot Pass, 
shot the White Horse Rapids, and sailed down the Yukon in his 
little boat to the Klondike. He personally inspected the mines 
in El Dorado, Bonanza, Skookum, Too Much Gold, and other 
guiches. It was his intention to reach the open sea by way of 
St. Michael’s, and thus complete the circuit of the frozen North. 
He was not able to start down the Yukon from Dawson before 
October Ist, and the little steamer Weare on which he took 
passage is frozen in somewhere between Fort Yukon and St. 
Michael's, aud there is not one chance in a thousand for bim to 
reach San Francisco before next June. From his description of 
what he has seen and experienced we give the following : 


Dawson CITY IN SUMMER. 


As you sweep down the Yukon out of the great green nest of 
pretty islands, the wide river contracting as it boils and surges, 





JOAQUIN MILLER. 


dark and threatening as ever the Missouri, you face a white 
mountain, or rather a white avalanche, and at a sharp turn of 
the stream you see a town of tents, boats, squaws, papooses, 
miners, Indians, and dogs. Some of the dogs get up out of the 
shadow of the tents and look at us, but that is all. The miners 
come to our boat ; the Indians look on curiously from a high 
bluff a minute and then turn away. There area hundred boats 
in sight—perbaps a hundred tents and half-finished houses. 
A SUNDAY-MORNING WALK THROUGH THE CITY. 

Would you take a hurried walk with me through Dawson 
City ? The very first thing above the boats and the water’s 
edge is a trim little brown mule, eating willows. Beyond the 
swift, wide river runs a long strip of sand, on which sport a 
dozen naked boys, brown and black and white, a most demo- 
cratic little party, diving now, and then rolling in the sand. 
The cay is sultry, hot, the sky is gray and sombre. There are 
green, wooded hills, almost mountains, before us, and on either 
hand the axe rings all along the line, and the hammer keeps 
up a clatter, not a bit mindful of the day of rest. We walked 
along the water front, past twenty or thirty cabins roofed with 
dirt and chinked with moss. They are pretty cabins, with glass 
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windows and neat 
chimneys, but have 
earthen floors, 
and about half the < 
structures here are 
high up on stilts, ten 
the air. The 
structures are 
to keep 
things away from the 


only 


feet in 
queer 
“caches” 


hungry herds of dogs. 
These dogs are valu- 
able; more valuable 
than our horses in San 
Francisco. 

We pass and 
here is a brush city, 
salmon, dried 
and dogs, dogs, dogs. 
Half a mile of this 
mixed mass of dogs, 
Indians, Portuguese, 
and strong, tall young 
American miners of 
the best type, and we 
come to a portion of 
the clear, swift Klon- 
dike River ; an island, 
then an arm of the 
main Klondike, then a 
water-front made up 
of twenty-three houses 


on, 


moose, 


A MINER’S CABIN—JOAQUIN MILLER 


and thirty -two tents, some tow headed children, stumps all 
along—mud, too. It is Sunday, and the town is packed with 
people. The water all along here is rocking with boats, and 
the banks are white with tents nearly two miles down the Yu- 
kon. We follow this main street, a muddy trail through stumps 
and scrubby spruce and scattering tents and cabins. I say fol- 
low this about two miles from that part called Louse Town, 
across Klondike forest, by the police-station, still smelling of 
the sweet-scented pine- 
logs; past the Palace Hotel, 
a neat, two-story build- 
ing ; past a long line of 
saloons, perhaps 100 wo- 
men of the half-world sort, 
and you have seen Daw- 
son —a feverish spot in 
every sense of the word, 
which is, nevertheless, 
without doubt, the richest 
mining - ground ever yet 
discovered. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF 
MINING. 


I have met no one as 
yet who is discouraged or 
disappointed. All say the 
situation exceeds their 
greatest expectations. But 
all old Cuiifornians laugh 
at the primitive way in 
which the men work the 
mines. There is no tail- 
race, no brain, nothing of 
the sort. A man sinks a 
hole through two feet of 
moss, then through three 
to ten feet of muck, half- 
frozen, and the moss and 
muck are full of water 








MINING IN EL DORADO CREEK, ALASKA, 


when not frozen, so that 
it is impossible to work in 
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EXAMINING A PAN OF GOLD-DUST. 


Then there are from 
Think 
of hoisting the frozen ground up by a windlass and dumping it 
to one side to wait for flowing water in the sudden warm spring. 


warm weather on account of the water. 
two to ten feet of gravel, gold-bearing ; then bed-rock. 


I never beard of such childish work in California. Miners 
would join in with all above and below, and a cut for a claim 
would be made to bed-rock through such claim, and a flood of 
water would be turned in to wet the ground and wash it away 
and leave the gold. Seeing how they are mining, now I can un- 
derstand how the second washing will pay better than the first; 
they will handle the dirt as it is handled in California. 

BEGINNING OF WINTER IN DAWSON. 

September 13th.—Dawson is snowed under ; three inches last 
night, two this morning, and more is coming. Great strings of 
ducks skim along over the great river on their way to Califor- 
Men stand on the bank with their guns and keep a man in 
Some say winter is here 


nia. 
a boat busy piling up the fallen birds. 
for good—that the great flight of birds indicates this ; but some 
men say that the snow will melt away and there will yet bea 
fortnight of Indian summer. We shall see; but I think not, 
for early this morning blackbirds by the dozen, with thei» old 
familiar chirp and chatter, came to town and tried to get on 
good terms with the dogs, where they are having their rations 
of dried fish. And the little English sparrow, too, nobody 
seems to know where he came from or when. We only know 
that he is here, hopping about as in the streets of San Francisco. 
Only he doesn’t have so much to say. 

Dawson is beautiful this first morning of nine months of 
prospective snow ; or, rather, I should say everything round 
about and outside of Dawson is beautiful, wonderfully beau- 
tiful, in this great, new garment of white. The clouds are low 
ind mobile and broken, and some are black as thunder; the 
zreat river is strong and black and sullen. But up above this 
sullen swiftness and blackness that sweeps between its walls of 
white there are worlds and worlds of gold ; golden trees that grow 
through and up and over this world of white ; up the steep, huge 
mountains until they are lost in the slow-rolling, black clouds. 
These trees of gold are the universal aspen-trees that turned to 
flames of yellow under the biting frosts a few nights back, and 
have not yet thrown down their shields and swordsein token of 
surrender to the all-conquering being of this cold, white North, 
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Gold and snow, and snow and gold! And how beautifully they 
blend and melt in together, making a soft gray-gold that no 
words of mine can picture; and changeful, too, under the 
black-white moving clouds of snow and winter wind. 

This mighty region of room and distances, boundless room 
set round by boundless room, which men have in derision called 
the nation’s ice-box, will yet be the painter’s paradise. And, 
too, when the American Milton comes and lays hands on this 
color and voiceless and vast sublimity, then will the world come 
this way for the gold of the heavens ; not the gold of the earth 
as now. We said hard things of Dawson when we first came 
here, as she lay teeming and steaming in her own uncleanliness. 
But to-day she looks neat and trim and tidy. 
houses of the great companies are completed. 


The great ware- 

The tents have 
given place to pretty log-cabins, and an air of comfort prevails. 
Even the dogs are in good humor to-day for the first time. 
They roll in the snow and race and run in circles about the 
As a rule they 
For the first time this season not a 


town, or in long lines up and down the trails. 
are snarling and fighting. 
howl or whine is heard. 
THE Port BECOMES HOMESICK. 
In his latest letter Joaquin Miller changes his mind and 
writes as follows : 


Ob, but to sit on my little doorstep in the warm night weather, above 
San Francisco Bay, and see the twin-horned lamp of a new-born baby 
moon light up the Golden Gate, and then go timidly and restfully to bed, 
in the warm, wide billows. Let me but live to see this again, and I will 
not go far away—at least, not in this desolate neighborhood of the North 
Pole. For I was born to roses, sun-lands, song-birds, modest moons, and 
warm south weather. Let me not be caught here again, for caught I am, 
like a wary old rat ina trap. The whiteness and silence is of a kind that 
I ubhor, and the thought of my warm Contra Costa steps and my little 
familiar moon, lighting the Golden Gate, makes me homesick. I would 
not be tied up in this lorn, desolate largeness another winter for all the 
Klondike gold you could point to me with a dozen North Poles in a 
thousand years. True, the summers are superb, as glorious in colors 
odors are brief; alive with water-fowl, fishes, and 


as they 


and sweet 
insect life 

The pathetic words of the old poet show how hopeless and 
helpless he felt. Nothing could have been more timely and 
appropriate for him to recall than the following lines from one 
of his best poems : 


DON'T STOP AT THE DESPAIR. 
We must trust the Conductor, most surely ; 
Why, millions of millions before 
Have made this same journey securely 
And come to that ultimate shore 
And we, we 
And ah, what a welcome is there! 
Reflect, then, how 


To stop at the station Despair. 


STATION 


will reach it in season ; 


out of all reason 


Aye, midnights and many a potion 
Of little black water have we 
As we journey from ocean to ocean 
From sea unto ultimate sea— 
To that deep sea of seas, and all silence 
Of passion, concern, and of care 
That vast sea of Eden-set islands. 
Don't stop at the station Despair ! 


Go forward, whatever may follow; 
Go forward, friend-led or alone. 
Ah, me, to leap off in some hollow 
Or fen, in the night and unknown 
Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
From angels, all waiting you there! 
Go forward ! whatever betide you 
Don't stop at the station Despair ! 


Financial—Wavering Wall Street. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. } 

WALL SrREETt is in the control of the manipulators of stocks. 
The war scare gave the shorts their long-looked-for opportunity 
to make a haul, and, aided by sundry yellow journals in New 
York City who had an interest in depressing prices, the manipu- 
lators for a decline succeeded in their effort. Their ghoulish 
glee was not concealed after they had pocketed their profits. 
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Having loaded up with stocks at the lowest prices of the decline, 
they were prepared for a rise. After they have sold out they 
will put out another line of ‘‘shorts” and be prepared to break 
the market again. Meanwhile the lambs better seek new pas- 
tures. 

This sort of milking process may go on for some weeks, and 
even months. The final report of the board which is investigat- 
ing the Maine disaster can hardly be expected at once. The ex- 
amination to be thoroughly made should include acareful inspec- 
tion of the hull of‘the lost war-vessel, and such an inspection can 
be had only after the Maine has been raised. The question arises 
whether or not it can be raised. Of course our naval officers 
will, consciously or unconsciously, be inclined to favor the 
theory that the explosion came from the outside, because if it 
came from the inside of the ship some might think that the navy 
was responsible for the accident. 

But whatever the report may be—and no one is authorized 
at this writing to predict its nature—there is no hiding the fact 
that the war feeling among the American people is strong. 
Congress is inclined to act, and the people are stirred as they 
never have been before against Spain, and in favor of Cuba’s 
independence. The outlook for serenity in Wall Street, there- 
fore, is not good, though I do not expect a resort to war, be- 
cause I do not expect that that will be necessary. It does look 
as if Spain must lose Cuba, but that need not mean that we are 
to haveit. Its destiny, in all probability, will be that of Texas, 
first independence, then annexation. This state of unrest means 
an unsettled condition of business. How long this will last 
remains to be seen, but it will continue as long as the Cuban 
difficulty is unadjusted. 

In the opinion of many observant public men this period of 
uncertainty will not last many months more. Spain is tired 
of the war, its resources are well-nigh exhausted, and it is on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The American nation is tired of the 
agitation, and the pressure of public opinion upon the adminis- 
tration grows stronger every day. Many believe that Spain 
has been notified that the war must end within a reasonable 
period, perhaps within a fixed time, because of the continued 
peril of American interests. A leading Spanish paper, the 
Madrid Imparcial, recently declared that war with the United 
States was inevitable if the rebellion in Cuba was prolonged 
beyond next May. Possibly this is the period that the adminis- 
tration has fixed for the termination of hostilities. 

It has been intimated, and it is possible, that Spain may pre- 
fer to have war with the United States, with the expectation 
and the hope that this will result in the loss of Cuba, rather 
than to yield to the demand of the insurgents, and thus confess 
the weakness of the mother country. If the United States com- 
pelled the Spanish government to give up Cuba the wrath of 
the Spanish people might jeopardize the Spanish government, 
and, therefore, to avoid a revolution at home, Spain may prefer 
to risk a war abroad. This contingency brings with it the fear 
to the financial world that Congress, or at least the Senate, may 
be found unwilling to authorize the issue of gold bonds to meet 
such an emergency. 

It is'estimated that the recent Civil War during its height 
cost the government more than $2,000,000 a day. In these 
times, when wars are short, sharp, and decisive, the expendi- 
tures of hostile armies are greater than ever before. No doubt 
our banks would lend the government a reasonable amount of 
money, perhaps sufficient to prosecute the war to a speedy con- 
clusion, but an issue of bonds would be necessary to secure the 
loan. Banks might accept what are called ‘‘ coin bonds,” which 
means bonds payable in gold or silver; but no such bonds would 
find a market abroad if there was any question as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ coin.” 

No doubt the advocates of silver would favor the use of the 
large accumulation of silver dollars in the Treasury in the 
prosecution of the war. It would be wise, therefore, if this sur- 
plus of silver dollars could be put into circulation and this 
menace to our financial system removed. As I have previously 
said, this can readily be done by the passage of some such cur- 
rency bill as that of Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, restrict- 
ing the denomination of greenbacks and treasury notes to bills 
of five dollars and upwards. Silver dollars would then come 
into general circulation and take the place of the one-dollar and 
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two-dollar notes. Why the silver press and silver Congressmen 
are not more persistent in advocating this policy, I cannot 
understand. 

A reader at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, writes that he holds in 
trust 100 shares of Lehigh Valley Railroad stock, and is unde- 
cided whether or not to sell. He says, ‘‘ J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
recently got control of the property. Whatis your opinion of 
the future value of the stock?’ This stock is dealt in more 
generally in Philadelphia than in New York. I think Mr. Mor- 
gan’s control will be beneficial, and his recent effort to consoli- 
date the coal interests must be helpful in the end. Consolidat- 
ed Ice, paying four per cent. per annum, and selling around 
thirty, would be a good stock with which to replace Lehigh 
Valley. 

‘“P. G.,” of Albany, New York, asks if I think Chicago Gas, 
now known as the People’s Gas, is honestly earning its dividend. 
I do, and I base this judgment upon its recent report, as well as 
upon information I have received from ‘‘ insiders.” 

An investor, writing from Boston, asks my opinion of Con- 
solidated Ice as an investment. I consider the Consolidated lice 
preferred, at present prices, a very good investment. The com- 
pany is earning not only the interest on its preferred stock, but 
also sufficient to pay more than six per cent. on its common 
stock. It has no bonded debt. Its common stock at present 
prices pays from twelve to fifteen per cent. on the investment, 
and in my judgment is the most inviting cheap stock on the 
list. It is the only stock selling around thirty that is a dividend- 
payer. As soon as its merits become known I look for a rapid 
and decided rise. 

Bargain-hunters in Wall Street should keep their eyes open 
these days. Chances to pick up good securities come with every 
‘*smash” the market receives, and it is likely to have several 
this spring. JASPER. 


No ‘*‘ Ground Floor’’ Here. 


In many of the stock corporations formed nowadays certain 
persons, to whom are extended special advantages in return for 
the influence of name or the use of funds, are said to be ‘let 
in on the ground floor.” The business world understands the 
phrase and accepts it as a more or less legitimate return for 
those aids which such men have it in their power to offer toa 
new enterprise. But there are so many instances in which this 
favoritism leads to the virtual reaping of all the pecuniary ad- 
vantages by these directors or incorporators, that it has become 
a growing question as to whether such methods are wholly ad- 
visable, or fair to others interested. 

In the face of this quite reasonable doubt, and in striking 
contrast to the state of things which has caused it, is the method 
of procedure which from the very first has marked the consti- 
tution and the management of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York—a business conduct which has justly won 
for it the name it enjoys to-day as the most admirable, as well 
as the oldest and most prosperous, company in the world. All 
its members are on an equal footing, in proportion to the insur- 
ance each may hold. There are no privileged stockholders who 
first skim off the cream before any profits may be distributed 
to mere ‘‘investors.” After the legitimate expenses of manage- 
ment have been deducted, all, according to investment, share 
proportionately alike in the surplus arising from sound man- 
agement and business skill and integrity. 

The advantages of the experience of this magnificent institu- 
tion, with its perfected organization and its unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment, are placed within the reach 
of any man of health who desires to make sure of his savings 
and invest them for the best interests of those who may be de- 
pendent upon him. 

Its officers and agents are always ready to afford the fullest 
information to those who seek the proteetion of their families, 
or who desire to provide for old age through the medium of life 
insurance. If you who read this have not already enrolled 
yourself among the thousands who share to-day these benefits, 
you cannot: too soon take the first step which shall place you 
where your funds are safest, you yourself the happiest, and 
those whom you love the most safely protected against future 
want. 





LANDING REINDEER AT JERSEY CITY. 


Reindeer and Laplanders in Town. 


A GROUP OF LAPLANDERS. 


A CONSIGNMEN’ of over 500 reindeer, ordered from Arctic Lapland by the United States government for the proposed Yukon relief expedition, arrived in New York last week on 


the steamship Manitoban, and were temporarily taken care of in the Pennsylvania Railroad stock-yards at Jersey City. 
Their horns had been removed to prevent injury during the long ocean voyage. 


the size of a half-grown steer. 


of them accompanied by their wives and babies, have been brought along to take care of the reindeer. 


The animals were in good condition—hardy little fellows, about 
About a hundred native Laplanders, Finns, and Norwegians, several 
Now that the government has decided to abandon the relief expedition, it is 


probable that these reindeer will be sold, together with the supplies that had been purchased, They will be taken West by rail, and perhaps will eventually find their way to the various 


reindeer-stations in Alaska. 
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THE BIGGEST GUN USED IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY—TEST OF A 13-INCH RIFLE 
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INDIAN HEAD PROVING-GROUND, 


FrRoM A PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIED BY LIEUTENANT A. A. ACKERMAN, UNITED STATES Navy. 


Our Guns and Coast Defenses. 


W8ILE the war-vessels of the United States navy are con- 
centrated near Havana, in preparation for any possible outbreak 
of hostilities there, the coast defense of our Atlantic seaboard is 
well provided for. The fortifications and other defenses guard- 
ing the water approaches to greater New York are the most ex- 
tensive and important, and may be regarded as typical of the 
rest. 

The approach to New York harbor from the ocean is defended, 
as regards exterior fortifications, first, by the great disappear- 
ing guns and the mortar batteries at Sandy Hook; and, secondly, 





by Forts Wadsworth and Hamilton, on either side of the Nar- 
rows, at the entrance to the harbor proper from the Lower Bay. 
The disappearing guns, which have been frequently described, 
are the most effective of modern inventions of the kind, and can 
drive a projectile through the armored side of a war-vessel eight 
or ten miles out at sea. The 12-inch mortars are also terrible 
engines of destruction, firing a 1,000-pound projectile high in the 
air, to drop down upon the decks of the hostile ships. These 
mortars, as well as the disappearing guns, are turned out by the 
famous Watervliet factory, at Troy, New York—an immense 
plant, similarin capacity and works tothat of the government, at 
the Washington (D. C.) Navy Yard. The first 12-inch gun was 


finished at Watervliet in 1891. This year a 16-inch gun, one o! 
the largest in the world, will be undertaken there. 

One of the illustrations on this page shows the testing of a 13- 
inch breech-loading rifle, which is the largest gun now made for 
the United States navy. It description is condensed in the fol 
lowing data: Diameter of bore (calibre), 13 inches; length of 
gun, 39 feet 9'¢ inches ; weight of gun, 136,000 pounds ; weight 
of full charge of powder, 520 to 560 pounds ; weight of pro- 
jectile, 1,100 pounds ; velocity at muzzle, 2,100 feet per second ; 
velocity at 2,500 yards, 1,805 feet per second ; thickness of steel 
which projectile will perforate at 1,000 yards distance, 24.54 
inches. 
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NEW YORK HARBOR DEFENSES—METHOD OF HANDLING THE DISAPPEARING-GUNS. 
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Best Liked Where Best Known 


When 83,000 Bicycles of one name are sold in one year 
by one manufacturer, the chances are that that make of 
Bicycle is apt to be well Known. It also follows that it 
must be a good one to find so many purchasers. Buyers 
are better posted and more particular than they used to 
ve. This makes it easier to sell 
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removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 
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aranteed to cure, or we refund 1 mone 
Sterling Remedy Co., € hieago, Montreal, New York. 
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the electrical fra- 
ternity to know that the best busi- 
ness bringer, the epitome of crisp 
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New YORK CIty. 

Sie This journal is the oldest 
pand advice’ electrical weekly published 
p always free) in the United States, and ¢ 
> for the ask-| presents electrical matters in 
ing. a popular way. 
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Is the taste of champagne-drinkers a fickle one ? 
Everybody knows that brands of champagne that 
were popular a few years ago have been supplanted 
by others that are more popular now. Either the 
American taste is fickle, or the later brands of cham- 
pagne are considered to be the better. At present 
the demand of good livers is turning strongly in the 
direction of the ‘t Montebello Champagne ” from the 
old vineyards of the dukes of Orleans. The Monte- 
bello house is one of the oldest in the champagne 
district, and in Europe has been popular for many 
years, especially at all the great banquets, including 
that given to the admiral and Russian naval officers 
during the Franco-Russian festivities by the city of 
Paris. It was also served at the banquet given by 
the Frer ch ambassador to the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia during the coronation festivities in Mos- 
cow. Li Hung Chang, during his visit to France, 
honored the Montebe!lo establishment with a call—a 
mark of distinction conferred upon no other pro 
ducer of the seductive beverage. The ‘*‘ Montebello” 
is a dry, sparkling, amber or pinkish-colored wine, 
according to vintage, and one of its attractions for 
Americans is that so much of it can be drunk with- 
out unpleasant results. Being made of perfectly 
ripe grapes, it does not require additional alcohol as 
the majority of foreign wines do. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous ‘affections ; it whitens, perfumes, forufies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& ‘Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores, 


NavusEA, Colic, distress after eating, Abbott's An- 


gostura Bitters relieves. Better still, the Bitters first. 
Best of all, Abbott's—the only original. 








THE name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar- 
antee of its excellence. 





Dr. SteGeRt’s Angostura Bitters, (he renowned ap- 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. 








Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
1InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea, 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’s Electric Soap, so that it can now 
be bought at 8 cents a bar. two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘‘ BEST OF ALL.” 
As your grocer for it. 


30000000000 


It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 

















purities, clean the 
scalps beautify the QO 
skin ; 
and GONSTANTINE’S 
com- 

coon, PINE TAR SOAP 


ae well (Persian Healing) 
as being a most de- 
lightful soap for the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 


Sold by druggists. 


000 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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pOANDY CATHARTIC 
. 
CULATE THE LIVES 





all 
Druggists. 5, 4 
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BOOK 


R.H. RUSSELL : WEST 


29th STREET 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 
Full-Page Illustrations By 
GIBSON : REMINGTON : WENZELL 
NICHOLSON : HOPEINSON-SMITH 
ABBEY : Sent free on application 
NEW YORK 





“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


APOLIO 





Advertise in Leslie’s. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


UiTRY FOR 1608 FREE! 
ccenins entirely new of 100 pages 
in colors; tells ev ery thing you may want 
to know about p How to build 
oultry house | and MAKE BIG MONEY me 
UL POH ead BA Pana Fenn mal 
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EMILE ZOLA 


The Well-Known French Writer. 





EMILE ZOLA Writes: 


Vin Mariani--The Elixir of Life, which combats human 
debility, the one real cause of every ill—a veritable scientific 
fountain of youth, which, in giving vigor, health and energy, 
would create an entirely new and superior race. 

EMILE ZOLA. 


Never has anything been so highly and so justly praised as 


| ean 


VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS FRENCH TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN 
FOR OVERWORKED MEN, DELICATE WOMEN SICKLY CHILDREN 


Vin Mariani is indorsed by the medical faculty all over the world. Itis 
specially recommended for Nervous Troubles, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
Dyspepsia, Consumption, General Debility. 


MALARIA, WASTING DISEASES AND LA GRIPPE. 





Sold at all Druggists. Refuse Substitutions. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To all who write mentioning LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, we send a 
book containing portraits and indorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CAR- 
DINALS, ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 

MARIANI & CO.,52 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street. 
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¢ Easy to Pay 
H PREMIUMS QuakieRe Bite KLY. 





PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 





‘ seta Co. OF AMERICA STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES — 
® For BOTH SEXES, 
@ ALL AGES from 1 to 70. 
@ From Ssogmpte Baer 
b 









Our Famous Train 
No. |, Fast Express to 
Denver has been re- 

sumed and will daily i Houte 


Ly CHICAGO 10.00 am 
Ar OMAHA 11,50 pm 


SAME DAY. 


Burlington 







NaI=xT DAY. 











Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours...... 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route 


Ar DENVER 1,30 


oo. at . - —— - —- 
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Courtesy of Scientific American. 
INTERIOR OF THE GUN-FACTORY AT WASHINGTON, D. C, 


HASTENING WORK AT THE GUN-=FACTORY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 











ET 








HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
ws RYE. 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND 
MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE 
YEARS BEST 


OLD. 


©. / WHISKEY 
IN AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
To ladies obliged to use 
a stimulant it 
mended because of its 
Absolute Purity, Gentle Mellow- 
ness and Great Age. 


UNTER 


Batimore RYE 
feormcos 
WKLaWAMAN SOOM 
BALTimore 


is recom- 





Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


<WISsiSS ines ‘VauteY > 


So 















Free Reclining Chair Ci ‘ars. 
Parlor-Café Cars. 


POPULAR =~? 






Pullman Buffet Open 


Free “Rec lining Chair pa 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars, 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G.P.A. IL Cent. R. R. Chicago, OL 











fre popular THROUGH-CAR ROUTE to 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagar2 Falls, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and the West. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E, LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 

THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation t top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 

F| E’ Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all rr clippings which 

may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 

which you want to be “up to date.” bed | newspaper 

and periodical of importance in the United States and 

Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 
(39 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical publie. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 








WASHINGTON, RICHMOND AND OLD 
POINT COMFORT. 

Six-Day Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tne second of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to these interesting places via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia on Wednesday, March 16th. Two days will be 
spent at W ashington, one day at Richmond, and two 
days at Old Point Comfort. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in 
both directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, 
hotel accommodations at Washington, Richmond, and 
Old Point Comfort, and carriage-ride about Richmond 

in fact, every necessary expense during entire time 
absent—will be sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn. and Newark ; $34 00 from Trenton ; $32 50 
from Philadeiphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket- 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








sian FOR A BICYCLE 


% High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to $40, 
* CREAT CLEARING SALE of ’97 and 96 
models, best makes, $9.75 to 818, Sent on 
approval without acent payment. Free use 

of wheel to our agents. 
plan “How to Earn a B 9 
) money. 8 L THIS W EEK—4 high 
di 7 models {slightly shopworn], $10.75 
Ny) each. “Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MeEap Cyrcziz Co., 281 Ave. M, Chicago. 
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California 
Limited 


Santa Fe 





The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pintsch Gas. 


The Direct Route 
2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles. 

The Shortest Time 
72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St. Louis, 


Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 





C. A. Higgins, A.G.P.A. 
Cuicago. 
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IN THE LEAD! 


Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 
put it there. 








RAWSON’S 


Saratoga and U.§. Army Suspensory 


AND EVERY OTHER KIND KNOWN. 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 
Sold every tare, or from manafeaterer, 
S. E.G. RAWSO 


Dept. G. ee a. & 
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A eb be he i hp be he be he he he hi he be he hi hi he hi hn 
It rests with you whetper you continue 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desir for tobacco, with 
out nervous dist! css, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the biood, re- 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 











900 
sold, 400,000 
Souee cures Bu 
NO-TO-BAC from 
r own druggist, who 








a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box. $1, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, oe, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 

Sterling Remedy Co., € bieago, Montreal, New ¥ 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 
A quiet, refined and homelike hotel afford- 
Climate 





ing every comfort and convenience. 
mild, yet bracing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point 
offering Turkish, 
Pine Needle Baths. 

F. N. PIKE, Prop’r. 


Russian, Electric and 


A. C. PIKE, Mer. 


Talk About Talk 








‘Take no Substitute. 
)\ FOR SALE LVERYWHERE 50. 











TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound, Coffees, "Be. Send for new 
llustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO.,, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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FINE BLOODED Cattle, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
fore atalogue. 150 engravings. 

N 30YER, COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Sheep, Hogs, 








PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KANOX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 












MENT, 


‘Runnymede Cub 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
GUARANTEEING THE AGE AND 
ABSOLUTE PURITY, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT STAMP ON EACH BOTTLE. 


MAKES ADULTERATION IMPOSSIBLE. 
IT {S OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RELIABLE DEAL- 
ERS WHEREVER THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, WRITE TO US. 
R, F. BALKE & CoO., 

DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A. 


Whisky 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 
Having Secured an Entire Edition of 
THE GREAT 


Memorial Qlar Book 





takes pleasure in presenting it to its readers on the easiest possible terms 
This magnificent work, illustrated with nearly 
TWO THOUSAND SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 


mostly reproduced from the celebrated war-time photographs of Messrs. BRADy and 


GARDNER, is the most sumptuous work on the Civil War ever published 


It presents 


a series of Pen and Photographic Pictures of Actual Scenes on the March, in the 
Camp, on the Field of Battle, and in the Trenches. 


The Book, complete in One Imperial-Quarto Volume, 
bound in cloth or leather, will be delivered (Express 
on payment of One Dollar. 


heavy Warren-coated paper, 
charges prepaid), 


orinted on the finest quality 


If, upon examination, it is not 


entirely satisfactory, return it to us and your money will be refunded. 





PRICES AND TERMS: 


Leslie's Weekly for one year (Regular Subscription 
Price $4.00, cash in advance) and The Memorial 
War Book bound in 


Heavy Buckram Cloth, blue and gold, $6 00, payable 
$1.00 each month or $5.00 cash. 


Seal Grain Leather, full gilt, black and gold, $12.00, 
payable $1.00 each month or $10.00 cash. 





LESLI-’S 
WEEKLY. 


for 1 year’s subscription to Leslie's Weekly and ship, 
express prepaid, 1 copy Memorial War Book, bound 


In 


I agree to pay "$1.00 each month until $ 


in 


aeniee ee Slee : 159 


Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name 


(subject to examination and return). 


all is paid 
SIGNED 








Sold only by subscription and only in conjunction with Leslie’s Weekly. 
For full particulars address 


LESLIE’S 5 WEEKLY (Book Dept.), 





talked— 





110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Have you seen the latest machine that t: talks back what you have 


THE “EAGLE” GRAPHOPHONE 


It is manufactured expressly for us by the Columbia Phonograph Company of New York, and does the work 
of the expensive machines. 





Do you want 


one? Here is our proposition: 


We want YOUR name on our subscription list. 
To secure this number we will supply you with one of 
these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically at cost. 


new names during the present year. 


supply ee 
agle’ 


Or, with One Year's Subscriptionto JUDGE 
Carrying Case—Polished Antique Oak, 
Recording Diaphra agm 
Records, - 


Blank ¢ *ylinders, ready for making your own records, - - 


ir PORTA NT ! supply. 


particulars, Correspondence solicited, 


* Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 2 
With One Year's Subscription to DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, - 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to LESLIE'S W BEKL % - ~ : 


Genuine Sapphire Point, 


Indeed, we expect to add 100,000 
| herefore we 


-Way Hearing Tube 
810.00 
12.00 
14.00 
$2.00 extra. 
$5.00 extra. 
$5.00 per doz. 
20 cents each. 


. 50 cents ¢ ach, 


There is nothing in the line of talking machines that we do-not 
Write to us for special terms and prices, and full 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Merit ¥ 
ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and & 


moderate PRICE has; 
brought NY 


Great 
Western 


to the first place in 
American Champagnes ¢ 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the high-priced 
‘oreign wines in many 3 
homes, clubs and cafés. 
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The vintage offered this 
season is especially dry Y 
and pleasing. ca 


<€¢ 


PRACTICAL ... © 
Experience of many & 


\ was =e years affords us ample 
} Pleasant Valley _ opportunity to improve 
Wine Co., the style and quality § 
SOLE MAKERS, 


of our shoes from 
4 _ Rheims, - N. Y. 


year to year. 





€SeSe 


The W. L. 
Douglas Shoes 
for Spring and & 


AIDS TO VALOR. 

4 BRANNIGAN—*‘ Pfwhich way now, Murty?” — : 
McPHEET—* Oi’m goin’ doon t’ Corkey’s t’ foight billy-goats.” 
BRANNIGAN—**Phwat hov yez on yure arm ?” ; 
McP#HEET—‘ Gaffles ; me ranger has no harns av his own 


Absolutely Reliable ; 
Always. 


SOLD BY 


B. B. EIBE & 60. N.Y. 
8.8. PIERCE C0., Boston. 


Summer are the 
best we have ever 
made in both style 
and quality; none 
better are offered 
at any price. 

wr 

They are made in Calf, 

Patent Calf,French En- 

amel, Australian Kan- 

garoo Tops; Brown f 

and Tan Willow Calf; 
Black, Brown and Tan 
Vici Kid, on many 
styles of toes, new 
this season. q 





Seeeeece 
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Hi ———e ' ” This WIDTHS from A to 

‘ EE. Fast-Color { 
i cut shows Hooks andEyelets. 
4 | Our New el tal 
: { Sa 7 Sa a Broadway Toe. Sold in our 54 
4 stores in large ¥ 
i cities and by 5,000 dealers through- 
i out the United States. 
S - k] None Genuine unless W. L. Douglas 
Hi fa name and price is stamped on bottom. 
SE te TE ; _ If not convenient to dealers or our 
: stores, why not try our Mail-Order 


Department ? We send shoes every- 
where on receipt of price with 25 cents 
extra for carriage. 


Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT ACUP 2 


TYPEWRITER 


NEW MODELS. 





Catalogue F'ree. 


'W. L. DOUGLAS, B) 


Brockton, Mass. 














Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
| me f”) ASK YOUR DRUCCIST Established 1730. 


. for a generous TTT TT) saseccseeseusennnoen 
f (0 CENT TRI b : 
|  sesstcble KoCo, — 


CLOTHS. 


Spring Suitings, Faced Cloths, Meltons, 
and Chitrals. 





i Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
H 327 Broadway, New York. 





























English, Scotch and Irish Home- 





spuns 








UBBER gathering and tire 
making are fully illustrated 


in our handsome new cat- MAJOR'S CEMENT 


alogue by over a hundred photo- 


in new colorings ard mixtures, Established in 1876. 


Whipcords, Covert Cloths and 
Tweeds 





for Wheeling and Golf Suits. graphic reproductions. Incident- PRICE, 15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 
roa +1 + , , Specially prepared for household purposes. Mends 
: ally you will learn why Hartford anything that + peat Tipping iiiieed-auee. Just the 


thing to fasten the end of a bandage; also to stick it 
to the skin to keep it in position. 


Tires are better than many others. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 


Proadovay Ao 9th st. 
We send the catalogue to anyone 
: A wonderful sticker. No bicvclist should be with- 


‘sc the 
NEW YORK. ELy Ss REAM BALM on receipt of a two-cent stamp. out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 


contains no cocaine, mercury nor any other in- Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 






















: jurious drug. It o and cleanses the Nasal 
/ seedy DAllays Pile and Inflammation. Hea!s MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT. 
! | HWW) I and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses The Hartford Ruaober Works Company Of surprising adhesive power. Boots and shoes and 
MR ‘ TO HID SA Ha sd vane aud Smell. Is —— sheeruer. a ’ penc's of Leather. 15 cents. 
} | i Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, « y 
| rial Size 10 cts. at Druggists > - by — : HARTFORD, CONN. mail Sec at Postage. United Seas a a 
1898 | ¥LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New Yor¥ postage-stamps taken. 
; _ BOSTON. MINNEAPOLIS. CHICAGO. BEWARE!!! Take no substitute, 





"19 YEAR OLD” 






This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by ; COOUUCEEEOOUENEEENOOGHUOUUONONEESOneOOS 


| : ’ a“ - 
| # pe casas sr sow vue WHERE WILL YOU GO THIS WINTER? 
i" Why ) California, Arizona, Mexico» Japan, 


i on corals NM oc Try China, Australia, or Around-the-World? 
[The highest high grade | BEST IN THE WORLD “SUNSET LIMITED ’—(Annex). 


id | | | price thats fair’ Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 
uA PLEASE ' TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via 
fe 
SUNSET ROUTE.’ 


Full information and through tickets to the KLONDIKE. 








| 

DENVER. BALTIMORE, TORONTO. | 
: . 461 P Stree 
BUFFALO. ST, LOUIS. CLEVELAND, MAJOR CEMENT C “9 oh. me Ap rm 


Kerry Watson & Co., Montreal. 

























Agencies all over theworld” J 
GORMULLY & JESTLRY MC. CO§ 















CANDY CATHARTIC 






i) For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest freight and passage 
iI a rates, sleeping-car and steamer reservations, etc., apply to 


AN Mi | 8, Soe. JH Dragelsts. $0 UTH ERN PACIFIC CO. : 349 mrcetwer one, Sez mer (Washington 


PUBLISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


| PRINTERS ANC HERS the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





























See the Magnificent Picture in Colors of the ‘‘ Maine’’ steaming into Havana Harbor, in Next Week’s issue. 





